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THE MATRIMONIAL 
Amone all sensible people, married life, as we 
understand it in this country, is considered to be 
an honourable and absolutely indispensable condi- 
tion for the well-being of any rightly conducted 
community. Yet, it is surprising how many 
persons think of and speak of this condition with 
contempt, or at all events with indifference, and 
who sometimes go the length of cynically observ- 
ing that ‘to do the matrimonial’ would be the 
last of their actions, We are going to chat a little 
about the ‘Matrimonial’ in different points of 
view. Though written about since the beginning 
of the world, the subject is far from being 
exhausted. We may even in a small way say 
something out of the usual track. 

Of course we begin with a slight dash at philoso- 
phising. The reason marriage can be extolled is 
very plain. A man, his wife, and children con- 
stitute the primary element of human society. 
Without this rudimental institution things would 
go all wrong. Government would be a chaos. 
Vice and barbarism would be predominant, We 
have the best evidence that such is a likely result 
when we look at Turkey, drifting to ruin and 
extinction through the influence of polygamy, 
slavery, and superstition. A thriving civilisation 
is out of the question. Women are left unedu- 
cated, and generally lead an idle animal existence. 
Many of them are openly or covertly bought 
while young, and are ever after treated as slaves. 
They are certainly brought up without any sense 
of independence, and in point of fact are nonen- 
tities in the ordinary duties of life. The manner 
in which the higher class of these women live 
offers some curious particulars, From France, 
England, and elsewhere there has been a con- 
siderable export of elegant toys to amuse the 
idle hours of these unfortunate ladies, They 
take particular delight in the costly musical 
toy known as the piping bullfinch, musical boxes, 
miniature puppets dancing on wires, and other 
drolleries deemed to be valuable in killing time. 
Think of women kept in a degrading capti- 


vity, and spending day after day in childishly 
laughing at a cuckoo clock or a jumping-Jack. 
That, however, is not the worst of a condition so 
deplorable. Where women are not educated, and 
not put in their proper position, it follows that 
children are only half taught. Their mother 
cannot instruct them in anything useful, and their 
intellect is accordingly dwarfed. No benefit is 
derived from visitors, because no man is allowed 
to intrude where there are females; and for the 
same reason there can be no promiscuous hospi- 
tality. The children, accordingly, see and learn 
nothing of the ways of the world generally. To 
expect any good to come out of this method of 
conducting domestic affairs is ridiculous. Progress 
is impossible, The tendency is to retrograde in 
spite of all propping up from without, The wealth 
of Europe could not keep the Turkish nation 
on its feet. Sooner or later, political dissolution 
is the natural and inevitable destiny. 

It is tolerably clear that the faculties which : 
stand us in good stead require a certain primary |[f 
culture from father and mother. This is what we 
call fireside education. The child listens to alk 
that is said. Friends call, and conversations ensue, 
of which the youngsters take advantage. The 
girls benefit by the talk of the boys, and the boys 
in turn are softened by the more gentle observa- 
tions of the girls. Such is home culture, and it is 
all a result of a father and mother being united in 
matrimony ; for then there is a common interest 
to improve the offspring. What a contrast between 
the debasements incidental to Turkish home-life 
and this wholesomeness in social arrangements. 

We think there is something highly touching 
in seeing two young beings united in the accept- 
able and sacred bonds which are to last until 
severed by the death of either. It is a solemn 
occasion. We do not dispute that as a civil 
contract it is well enough; but by a kind‘ of 
natural instinct, and looking to the importance 
of life-long obligations that may ensue, one feels 
that the ceremonial should be crowned with a 
becoming sanctity. We do not like to see the 
Matrimonial trifled with and reduced to a common- 
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place bargain. Elevating and holy sentiments 
creep over us when we behold a loving pair full 
of natural affection joined together under the 
sweetly soothing strains of the wedding-hymn— 


* The voice that breathed o’er Eden, 
That earliest wedding-day, 
The marriage blessing, 
It hath not passed away.’ 

To the parties concerned, the recollection of 
these solemnities do not easily fade by the lapse 
of time, but are held tenaciously by memory to 
the last. Possibly an additional zest is given by 
a recollection of the wedding breakfast. What 
famous though subdued hilarity on the occasion ! 
How the aged father of the bride, half joyful 
in seeing his daughter agreeably settled in life, 
but bound to look a little sorrowful in poeting 
with her, quivered tenderly in his speech, an 
how the mother becomingly shed a few tears 
at parting! When the ‘silver wedding’ comes 
round, these fond reminiscences are still vividly 
pictured. If life be protracted to the occurrence 
of a ‘golden wedding,’ the momentous event half 
a century ago is perhaps more strongly imprinted 
on memory than ever. Fathers and mothers, and 
hundreds of early friends, have passed away, but 
the aged pair happy in mutual communion have 
been spared, and lovingly casting an eye on their 
children and grandchildren, bless the ~7 they 
were married. That is the Matrimonial as it 
ought to be, and not unfrequently is, notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes that haunt human affairs. 

We are all too painfully aware that the experi- 
ences in married life may be of a less pleasin 
character than are fondly pictured by poets an 
moralists, But who is to blame? Guided by 

ion, or with an inconsiderate regard to mutual 
adaptability, the Matrimonial is hurried into with 
more s than discretion, To marry in haste 
is probably to repent at leisure ; and with repent- 
ance comes lifelong misery. Terrible examples 
have fallen under our notice. A common form of 
the error is that of a young man of good and 
aspirations, who Seilload plunges into the Matri- 
monial with a woman who would answer admir- 
ably as a ae man’s wife, but is incapable of 
fulfilling a higher destiny. She would patiently 
{ drudge in humble retirement, and be a pattern 
of thrift and assiduity. She might be compared 
to the housewife ‘whose candle goeth not 
out by night ; she looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness,’ 
She is in a sphere quite suitable to her faculties, 
It is a totally different thing when, by enterprise 
and ingenuity, her husband attaing to affluence 
and distinction. She now falls behind, fails to 
realise her position, declines to act the part 


rings herself and her husband into discredit. 
Remonstrances are in vain, for there is a down- 
right inability to do better. The true error con- 
sisted in marrying her without foresight as to 
possible consequences. In a sense, the woman is 
to be pitied. If let alone, she would probably have 
found a mate with inherent notions and habits 
like her own. 

We remember the case of an eminent and 
estimable artist now deceased, who one day made 
the sad confession: ‘My wife and I were happy 
together when in our early days our dinner-table 


poet a | to her, and in many ways’ 


was an old tea-chest, and when our fare was 
of the aaerg Success in my professional career 
was followed 4 cankering cares and misery. My 
poor wife with some good qualities obstinatel 
clung to her original condition and habits, as we 
as to companions with whom I could not associate, 
My marriage was altogether a blunder, which 
nothing could repair.” The case ended in a way 
not at all unusual. The woman fell into a course 
of intemperance, and a permanent separation was 
the result. Here was the life of a worthy man 
blighted, all through a little want of consider- 
ation at the outset. It is but one among hun- 
dreds of instances of the inability, or perverse 
unwillingness, of women of a humble station to 
rise with becoming dignity to the level that may 
be attained by their husbands, 

We are reminded of the late serio-comic case of 
Tompits, a gentleman who, on returning from 
India with a fortune, fell desperately in love with 
Cis, a young and handsome stewardess on 
a steamer. Without deliberation, he sp to 
Cis, was accepted, and married her. They set up 
housekeeping in splendid style, and were soon 
surrounded a friends. From having ministered 
to a high class of ladies in the steamer, Cis, by 
imitation, was able to conduct herself with toler- 
able gs met She dressed elegantly ; and so 
long as she held her tongue in company, no fault 
was to be found with her intellectual accomplish- 
ments. Unfortunately, she could not relinquish 
her old habits. Her taste lay in scrubbing, 
scouring, and other menial offices, After a fes- 
tivity, she liked to sweep the carpets, wash the 
glasses, and burnish the silver spoons. She went 
whisking through the house with a duster, and 
was passionately attached to towels, of which she 
accumulated enormous quantities. On one occa- 
sion, a party of officers who had been to dinner by 
invitation the previous day, called to leave cards, 
and to their amazement they found the elegant 
Mrs Tompits in deshabille scouring the lobby floor. 
These proceedings, which, with a staff of domes- 
tics, were wholly out of place, greatly disconcerted 
Tompits. He recommended Cis to occupy herself 
with reading, or some fashionable amusement. 
But Cis did not care for reading ; could barely 
sign her name, and hated to appear in fashionable 
society. The result of the miserable mésalliance 
was open domestic hostilities, Tompits raged in 
English, Persian, and Hindi. Cis, who had a 
violent temper, stamped, scowled, and raved like 
a French tragedy queen. 

To the accusation of Tompits that she was not 
thankful for what he had done for her, Cis 
scornfully retorted: ‘I wonder what I should 
be thankful for! You cruelly took me away from 
a situation in which I was useful, happy, and 
respected. You have brought me into a position 
where with all its finery I am miserable, and 
expected to sit like a painted doll among people 
who spend their lives in idleness and folly, I tell 
you, I hate the whole concern, and should like to 
be back in the dear old steamer.’ Usually, after 
such a tirade, Cis burst into tears, and fled to her 
own apartment. .A consideration for the interests 
of children is often the means of appeasing famil, 
dissensions. In the nt instance no su 
means were available. Cis had several childre 
but they all died shortly after birth. Deni 
parental consolations, unchastened by her pies 
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with no relatives to admonish or advise her, she 
brooded on her fancied wrongs, was the victim of 
her own warped feelings and an imperfect sense of 
what was dutiful and proper, Ultimately, a curious 
kind of truce was effected. The pair lived sepa- 
rately in the same house. Holding no sort of inter- 
course, they fretted, pined, and died within a few 
months of each other. It was a distressing case of 
matrimonial infelicity ; but was what might not 
unreasonably have been expected. When gentlemen 
of fortune are pleased to marry pretty barmaids or 
handsome stewardesses, they must not be surprised 
if they experience the fate of the luckless Tompits. 

Why women are so often deficient in the art 
of accommodating themselves to a higher social 
sphere, is a question we do not stop to answer. 

ough has been said in uttering the voice of 
warning on a matter that invites the most earnest 
foresight. Happily there are cases in which new 
and onerous positions are filled with a tact that is 
truly admirable. Though not of an exalted origin, 
some women may be said to be ladies by nature. 
They take kindly to any rise in the condition of 
their husbands, Much depends on the up-bring- 
ing. Jack Scott and Betsy Surtees set up in the 
Matrimonial with a cordial unison of feeling. 
Not particularly well off at first, they were for a 
time contented to sup on a pennyworth of sprats. 
When, by his talents, Jack rose in the world, 


Betsy rose with him ; for she was of respectable | p 


arent and brought up with a style of good 

Lord Chancellor a raised to the peerage, no 

- acquitted herself better than the Countess of 
on. 

If one class of women fall short in their tastes 
and habits, fully as numerous a class go so far 
in their attempts to exceed in dress, expenditure, 
and frivolity, as to damage the character of the 
Matrimonial. Men of moderate means are afraid 
to marry, lest they should be chained for life to 
women who might ruin them by their unregu- 
lated and costly-indulgences. We are inclined to 
think that this dread more than anything else 
prevents men from marrying in early life, when 
they are as yet unable to encounter an expensive 
system of housekeeping, They are doubtless wrong 
in being so intimidated. Using caution in making 
their choice, and avoiding certain categories of 
social life, they need be under little apprehension. 
The whole sex are not to be confounded with 
beings with whom it would be dangerous to strike 
up an intimacy. 

We cannot pass over an unfortunate source of 
unhappiness in married life. It is neglect on 
the part of husbands. They become absorbed in 
oe pursuits ; often they are long absent 

om home; or they give themselves up to 
exclusively selfish amusements, just as if they 
were still bachelors. In such circumstances, their 
unhappy wives feel as if they had been tricked 
into a contract that has not been fulfilled. When 
the woman vowed to ‘obey,’ the man promised 
to ‘cherish,’ which at least infers personal atten- 
tion and honourable treatment. The husband 
plainly breaks his promise. He has fallen short 
of his duty. He may cheerfully pay all the 
money required to carry on the domestic concern ; 
but that is only a simple obligation. It cannot 
be called cherishing. It demonstrates no affec- 
tion; neither does munificence in pin-money. A 


in; 


cheque on a bank is not equivalent to the love 
and kindness which were reasonably expected 
from the being to whom she had confidingly 
resigned her independence. What a heart-break- 
ing sequel to a youthful dream of felicity! We 
can hardly bring ourselves to picture the dissen- 
sions that frequently occur, with finally an 
unseemly and incurable rupture. Perhaps not 
quite finally. The Divorce Court, statements in 
which newspapers revel, and weeks of town-talk, 
may close up the rear, and add one more to the 
hideous stories of outrage on the decencies of 
married life, 

There are other causes for regret from havin 
impetuously rushed into the Matrimonial. Beyon 
all, on one side or other there may be serious 
constitutional infirmities, People take great care 
to match horses and other animals, in order 
to maintain a pure and vigorous lineage. Little 
or no care is taken on this score when con- 
tracting a scheme of matrimony. A young man 
heedlessly marries into a family known to be 
affected with some hereditary disease, never reflect- 
ing until too late on the consequences of his 
act. He forgets that in a physical as well as in 
a mental sense the sins of the fathers are apt to 
be visited on the children. With his eyes open, 
he takes to his bosom a wife who will in all 
likelihood end her days in an asylum, and whose 
rogeny can scarcely fail to share in her deplor- 
able infirmity, Where is the comfort in having a 
family defective in mental qualifications ? You 
may endow them with the fortune realised by 
years of successful industry; but from the fatal 
taint we speak of, it is out of your power to 
bequeath to them brains or common-sense. 


*Can troubled or polluted sprin 
A hallowed stream afford ? 


Indisputably, they cannot, and the fact should be 
borne in mind in the matter of courtship. Let 
not the institution of marriage be charged with 
the calamity. Your own rash conduct in forming 
the alliance is at fault, We may be sorry for 
you in the trying circumstances, but the penalty 
of indiscretion is inevitable. 

The mishaps that disfigure the married state 
afford no proper ground for throwing reproaches 
on the Matrimonial. After all that bachelors 
can allege in vindication of their celibacy, mar- 
riage on the whole constitutes the happiest, the 
most satisfactory and salutary condition in which 
either man or woman can live, Nature makes 
no provision for celibacy, which from necessity 
may be submitted to, and is not inconsistent 
with piety and certain peremptory calls of duty. 
What pleasant recollections of unmarried female 
relations who made endless sacrifices in doing 
good, and who merited, if they did not receive the 
liveliest tokens of gratitude. Looked at compre- 
hensively, however, celibacy in either sex is a 
species of oddity, and is usually avoided where 
practicable. It is not well for man nor for woman 
to be alone in the world. The common destiny is 
to run in a. each of the two to help the other. |]- 
Such is the rule to be fairly dealt with, We 
certainly know by experience that bachelors in 
their old age lead a helpless and cheerless exist- 
ence, and generally die unmourned by any one— 
and the richer they are, the less is the lamentation. 

The Vicar of Wakefield tells us that he chose his 
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wife as she chose her wedding-gown, which was 
on the principle of selecting one that would wear 
well. If in the article of marriage you fix on a 
flimsy material, take the consequences, and blame 
nobody but yourself. The market is open. Do 
not be in a hurry. Yet, do not put off time 
because you happen to be unable to start on a 
high mh of worldly wealth. Early marriages 
may not be always commendable ; but wait, wait, 
waiting to reach some imaginary standard, is—all 
other things being equal—by no means sound 
policy. Burns pathetically sings : 
*O why should Fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining, 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ?’ 


Advice in a matter of this kind goes for very 
little. Every one takes his or her own way. No 
doubt, it is distressing to see, as you sometimes do, 
oung people making sacrifices to be married, and 
anding themselves in semi-starvation. We have 
heard of a lady who earnestly advised Jane, her 
female attendant, not to marry, as the step would 
surely end in misery. The girl in reply said she 
was tired of being a servant, and wished to rest 
her bones, ‘ Well, Jane,’ asked the lady some 
time afterwards, ‘have you rested your bones?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied Jane, rather dismally ; ‘but it has 
been my jaw-bones!’ Without due precaution, 
risks like this may have to be encountered in the 
matrimonial lottery. 

Ordinarily, marriage inspires to exertion, and 
thus brings its own special reward. In the choice 
of assistants for some official duty, the married 
man is for the most part preferred. He has 
given hostages to Fortune for his good behaviour. 
Besides this peculiar advantage, he experiences 
the pleasure of seeing his 

‘Children run to lisp their sire’s return, —' 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 
We can picture nothing more charming than a 
scene of domestic felicity like this, nor one more 
calculated to nerve to enterprises on which rest 
individual and national prosperity. In married 
life there are likewise pleasures of memory held 
ae though the hearth be partially desolate. 
hen, by the visitation of Providence, children are 
swept away, and one of the parents has perhaps 
been left in a widowed condition, the survivor 
recalls in imagination many tender incidents in 
the past which no celibate can possibly expe- 
rience : 
‘When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memory of the past shall stay, 
And half our joys renew.’ 


Who, then, has the heart, with heedless levity, to 


depreciate or speak contemptuously of the Matri- 
monial W. 


A STORY OF DETECTION. 


My employment is that of a carver in stone. 
Many years ago, soon after I had learnt my busi- 
ness, the firm in whose employ I was, undertook 
the erection of a gentleman’s mansion, and I was 
sent to execute the ornamental work. The village 
near to which the mansion was built was on the 
shore of an estuary of the Bay of Morecambe, 


not far from a market-town whose name I need 
not give. As my work would keep me from home 
several weeks, a good lodging was a most desirable 
thing ; but although I tried to get accommodation 
in a private house, I failed, and was forced to lodge 
in the village inn, the Lord Admiral. 

Amongst those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the aforesaid hostelry, was a man of 
singular habits and odd temper. His home was 
about a mile from the village, on the side of a 
lane leading to a couple of farms. His house, 
like himself, was a queer one. Originally it had 
been built for the storage of corn, the produce of 
fields at a distance from the farmstead. Somehow, 
it had ceased to be needed for that purpose ; so 
its owner turned it into a dwelling-house, and as 
such, it was now occupied by the aforesaid strange 
man. It was divided into three apartments on 
the ground-floor, one of which, a very large one, 
was set apart and used as a kind of museum, 
its occupant being a stuffer of birds and small 
quadrupeds) When he had no work of this 
sort for other persons, he worked for stock, and 
this large room was his warehouse. 

He was a man of ill-temper and loose habits, 
and for some time had borne a dubious character. 
When people were asked why he was suspected, 
they could not give a satisfactory reply. ‘He 
lives, they would say, ‘ without doing work equal 
to his expenditure, which looks bad.’ As I got 
to know him, I found that he had an unamiable 
temper: was morose, sour, and at times passionate, 
He was also fond of display, given to betting, 
and like all such, led a loose uneven life, oftener 
loitering about than at work. So I did not 
ong that well-meaning people did not like 

im. 

He mostly came on wet nights to the Lord 
Admiral. As we became acquainted, he invited 
me to look over his collection of birds and 
quadrupeds, I was pleased with what I saw. 
He had indeed a good collection ; and as well as I 
could judge, had done his work well. He had 
also a good assortment of butterflies and moths ; 
and in a corner, close to the ceiling, had what he 
called a butterfly breeding-box, which he said 
belonged to his son, a young man of my own age, 
also given to bird-stufling amusements. 

But I was most taken up with two animals 
which differed from the rest. One was a beautiful 
dog, and the other a lusus nature—a lamb with 
the rudiments of a fifth leg, and some other 
abnormal characteristic which I have forgotten. 
The old man said he had stuffed both for their 
original owners, who had somehow failed to take 
them away. They were placed at one end of the 
room, one in each corner, away from the window, 
and close to the wall, where, except .n strong day- 
light, they could not be easily seen. The connec- 
tion of these particulars with my story will be 
seen in the sequel. 

I had been in the village about six weeks, when 
the neighbourhood was aroused and alarmed one 
morning by the report of the robbery of a 
jeweller’s shop in the market-town already referred 
to, that had been effected during the preceding 
night. Much valuable property had been taken. 
This robbery had been effected in such a way as 
led to the belief that a gang of practised thieves 
had done it, The prevailing question was, ‘Do 
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the robbers live among us, or have they come 
from a distance?’ This query was still going 
from mouth to mouth when we were startled, 
astounded indeed, by the report of a second 
robbery of the same premises, and on the night 
following by the breaking into and purloining of 
a provision warehouse in our own village. Were 
I writing fiction, I would not have made the 
robbers pay so soon a second visit to the jeweller’s, 
as such an act would have been deemed prepos- 
terous; but I am relating what really occurred, 
and so am forced to say what I have said, 

The jeweller had been so taken up by efforts to 
find out the thieves and regain his first loss, that 
he had not placed additional guard over what was 
left ; besides, he was sure, he said, that thieves 
would not think of revisiting him for a long time. 
As for the provision-dealer, he said in my hearing 
that he had no fear of his place being entered, as 
he believed robbers would not care to touch pro- 
perty so bulky and of such inferior value as his. 
But he had reckoned without his host ; for he had 
lost a fine ham, a large lot of tea, a deal of 
spices, a few boxes of cigars, and indeed a portion 
of most of what he dealt in. The excitement and 
alarm occasioned by these robberies was great and 
wide-spread, 

Two batches of detectives, one from Lancaster 
and the other from Kendal, came to our village to 
see what they could find out. They were not 
short of questions, I mind; but they took care 
what sort of questions they answered. It was 
easy to see that one of their aims was to make it 
appear that they believed the robbers came from a 
distance, in order to put the thieves off their guard; 
for their own opinion was the opposite of this. 

No event, however serious, can keep hold of 
people’s minds beyond a certain time ; and these 
robberies were beginning to give place to some 
other subject, when the next act in the drama 
began to be played. It was on a Friday afternoon, 
about a month after the robberies, ‘The day was 
wet and wild; and as my work was the outdoor 
carving of stones which had been placed in position 
in the rough, I was unable to go on with it, and 
so had to return to my quarters. I had got my 
dinner, and had just called for a pint of ale 
with my pipe, when an elderly ill-dressed man 
came in, and sitting down on a bench beside me, 
said in broad Lancashire accent: ‘Ill sup wi’ tha 
lad, if tha dosen’t care;’ on which he lifted my 
mug to his lips, and drank freely. I had not got 
over my surprise, when he, wiping his mouth with 
his hand, gave me a history of the past day or two. 
The account was this: he had been a gentleman’s 
gardener, near Lancaster, over twenty years; had a 
capital place, but had not had sense enough to 
keep it, for he had gone on the loose for a fort- 
night, which was more than his master would 

ut up with; so he was discharged, ‘This wor 
ay afore yesterday,’ he said; ‘an’ I’ve drank for 
vary vexation ever sin’, trampin’ as I drank; 
an’ so here I am wi’ a dry math an’ wi’out a 
’openny i my pocket. Doesta think,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘aw con raise a penny or tippence amang 
th’ company ?” 

I gave him a trifle; others did the same; so 
having thus ‘ raised the wind,’ he called for bread, 
cheese, and ale, and made a good meal. 

During the time the gardener had been talking 
to me, the landlord had been within hearing. So 


accosting the old man while he was eating his 
dinner, he said; ‘You are a gardener, I under- 
stand 

‘T am,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, said the landlord, ‘I’ve a garden which 
needs fettling. Ihave not time to attend to it 
myself ; and as it is time the seed was in, I’ll 
employ you if you are willing, I’ll find you 
plenty to eat and drink ; you can have a bed as 
well ; and if you please me, I’ll not see you leave |} 
without a few shillings in your pocket. What. |} 
say 

‘I say agreed,’ replied the poten rising to || 
his feet and grasping the landlord’s hand, ‘I’l 
not begin to-morn, howiver ; but I’ll look rand, 
an’ get riddy for Monday morn, 

This proposal was satisfactory, wherefore the 
gardener was made happy. 

Shortly afterwards we had an addition to our 
gj by the incoming of the old bird-stuffer, 
whom I shall henceforth call the naturalist—as 
this designation was the one which pleased him— 
his son the butterfly-breeder, and two other men 
whom I had not yet seen, These—the strangers— 
first looked hard at the company ; but the natura- 
list, giving them a significant nod, which seemed 
to say, ‘ All’s right,’ they settled down and called 
for a glass of rum apiece. 

By this time the gardener had finished his dinner, 
when putting his arms on the table and his head 
on his arms, he fell or seemed to fall asleep. The 
rain which continued to come down, compelled 
me still to abide under cover; so placing my 
chair in a corner and putting my. head against the 
wall, I tried to get a nap also. The naturalist and 
his companions were now the only persons in the 
room besides the gardener and me. 

I cannot tell half nor quarter of what was said 
by first one and then another of the four persons ; 
nor did I understand some of the phrases which 
they used. ‘Bruce’ and ‘Wonder, ‘flax’ and 
‘stuffing’ were words often employed by them. I 
recollected that ‘ Bruce’ was the name of the dog, 
and ‘ Wonder’ that of the lamb in the museum 
before spoken of; and the other terms, I judged, 
referred to the materials with which they were 
stuffed ; but I could not see why they should 
speak in so low a tone as they did when they 
spoke of them. Once or twice they referred toa 
bird by some slang phrase. But after events made 
this clear enough. 

By-and-by the weather took up, when the men, 
draining their glasses, got up and went away. 
The moment they were gone the gardener roused 
up, took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
and began to write therein. He then asked me 
if I knew who the men were, and what was their 
occupation, and if I understood any of the words 
they had uttered in the lower tone of voice. I 
gave him what information I could. ‘ But,’ I 
said, ‘both they and I believed you were asleep.’ 

‘It is well to go into dreamland at times,’ he 
said ; and then added: ‘ Did you say that the old 
man keeps a museum? Have you seen it? Do 
you think I could get a look at it?’ 

The questions were - one after the other in 
quick succession, as though he were eager and 
anxious about something. I said ‘Yes,’ to each ; 
but I was surprised at the good English in which 
he now spoke, and at the retinement which marked 


his manners, Still I could make nothing of it. 
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I pass over the next few days, as they brought 
forth no remarkable incident. The gardener had 
stuck to his contract with the landlord, and I had 
been enabled to get on with my work. The four 
men did not again visit us; but as I went on with 
my carving, I saw first one and then another of 
them pass my place. And once I saw them all in 
earnest converse in a retired lane. 

After supper, one night, I took the gardener to 
the barn-like habitation of the old naturalist. As 
we went along, he asked me to take particular 
notice of the dog and the lamb; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I 
was struck with the questions one of the men put 
as to whether “ Bruce” and “ Wonder” could take 
in any more “cotton” or “flax.” And it is just 
possible,’ he continued, ‘that he has a way of 
taking out and putting in the stuffing after the 
skin has become set and hard: a thing worth 
knowing, I should think.’ 

When we got to the house, the old man came 
to the door, closing it after him. Being asked if 
he would allow the gardener to see over his 
collection of preserved animals, he at first seemed 
perplexed, and saying: ‘I'll ask my son,’ he went 
in, leaving us outside. Shortly he returned, and 
said: ‘It is not convenient to enter the room 


‘to-night, as it is being cleaned and the contents 


rearranged ; but if your friend will come to- 
morrow night, and come alone, he shall see over 
it. 


We agreed, and came away. I was at a loss 
to account for the condition imposed; but my 
companion was set up with the arrangement. 

Next night came, and the gardener set off on 
his errand. I was all impatience for his return. 
But when he came back, he seemed unwilling to 
relate the result of his adventure, simply saying : 
*I’m in no humour for talk to-night ; ii relate 
what I’ve seen and said, to-morrow,’ 

My friend had got on well with his gardening. 
His potatoes and onions, his turnips and carrots 
had been got in; and it was clear that if the next 
two days should prove fine, he would finish the 
job on the Saturday night. 

On Friday night he came to me in the kitchen, 
in a corner of which I was reading, and asked me 
to take a short walk with him. I got up and 
went, The night was fine, but dark. We walked 
in the direction of the museum. He asked me 
if I could keep a secret for a day or two, Reply- 
ing in the affirmative, he said he had a strong 
suspicion that the old naturalist or his son was 
no better than he should be; that he was sure 
he or they knew more about the late robberies 
than other folks; and that he believed if he had 
a few shillings which he could call his own, he 
could come at the truth, and concluded by askin 
me to lend him a sovereign for a few days, 
agreed, for I had a to feel an unaccountable 
curiosity growing within me. 

We had not walked far before we met the natu- 
ralist’s son, ap rently by appointment ; for my 
companion told him that I thea promised him a 
loan, and that, therefore, he would be at his 
father’s house next day and make a purchase. We 
parted and came home. 

About the middle of Saturday afternoon he set 
off; and in less than an hour he came back, bear- 
ing a tolerably sized parcel. Giving me a signal 
as he passed me, I joined him in the back-yard. 


- said: ‘I’m on the track of the thieves, I 


believe. Last night but one, on reaching the 
house, and while looking over the museum, the 
old man said that his son was rather short of 
money ; but having exchanged a frame of moths 
and a few birds for a lot of provisions, if I would 
buy some of the latter, I might sell them at a 
profit; or they would keep me in eatables for a 
while, and the sale would relieve his son. I ed 
to buy if I could raise the money. Now, I am 
not without cash, but it would not have done to 
- so; hence I agreed to ask you for a loan, 

ell, I’ve got a lot of things to-day dirt cheap, 
which I really believe belong to one of the late sob. 
berries, I go hence to-morrow on the sly; but 
on Monday you may look for my return.’ Giving 
me a playful dig in the side, he left me. His 
absence during the night and the day after sur- 
prised the landlord, but I said nothing. 

I was all impatience until Monday came. It 
came at last. I was busy at my carving when I 
heard a well-known voice hail me from below. 
On looking down from my stage, whom should I 
see in the road beneath, smiling all the face over, 
but my old friend the gardener in a policeman’s 
uniform! The truth flashed through me in a 
moment, I went down. Grasping my hand, he 
said: ‘The secret’s out, you see! Come along 
with me and see the upshot.’ 

I was about to witness a dénouement I had not 
looked for. Up the road were a couple of police- 
men, My old companion was the chief, being a 
sergeant of police, He led the way to the 
museum, and was first to enter. 

‘Good-morning, old friend, he said, on encoun- 
tering the naturalist. ‘I’ve come to take away a 
few more parcels of your cheap provisions.’ 

I saw that the old gardener was detected in the 
speaker, and that the game was seen to be up. The 
old man’s son rushed to the door and scrambled 
off, only, however, to fall into the clutches of 
one of the officers who were on the watch. The 
old man was utterly helpless and almost beside 
himself. Sinking into his chair, he cried out: 
‘I’m not the thief; the thieves are there, pointin, 
to the door, and meaning, I could see, his son an 
his confederates, though they were not present. 

We went into the museum, The first thing 
the old gardener—as I shall still call him—did 
was to take hold of ‘ Bruce,’ while he desired one 
of his comrades to lay hold of ‘Wonder.’ On 
moving them, a noise of loose metal was heard. A 
moment’s examination sufficed to reveal the secret. 
In the off-side of each animal, in the soft part, 
an orifice had been made by cutting the skin in 
such a way as to enable the operator to replace 
it with a little care. A part of the stuffing 
had been removed, leaving a vacancy just like a 
throstle’s nest. This was filled with jewellery— 
watches, guards, ear-rings and finger-rings. A 
further examination of the museum revealed other 
and as singular hiding-places; for example, a 

ame-cock was found put out of sight; on taking 
hold of it, a noise of clinking metal was heard. 
On lifting up the feathers over the crop, a small 
hole was seen, out of which rolled, when the bird 
was shaken, a number of trinkets, 

Nearly all the proceeds of the two robberies of 
the jeweller were recovered ; one watch and a few 
guards only being absent. And some of the prop- 
erty of the provision-dealer was also found stowed 


in the breeding-box, though most of it had we 
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used or sold. I scarcely need say that the parcel 
sold to ‘the gardener’ was a part of it, and had to 
do with the detection, My friend the sergeant 
informed me that he had been induced to assume 
the character which he had so well enacted, 
entirely on speculation. While making a survey 
of the neighbourhood a few days before he began 
to play his part, he had observed the backward 
state of the landlord’s garden ; and believing that 
he would readily catch at a chance of getting it 
finished off in a cheap way, and being a good 
hand at gardening, he had hit upon the scheme 
which had answered so well. He had believed 
that the robbers were not far from the locality of 
the public-house, and might come there now and 
again, and so could he lodge there without being 
known or suspected he might come at all that he 
desired. And as he had hoped, so did it come to 


PeThe naturalist, who, it came out, had long been 
a receiver of stolen property, and his son, whose 
first burglaries these were, got each five years’ 

nal servitude ; one of the other men—who came 
from a distant town and were old hands—was 
likewise convicted and punished ; but the fourth, 
for some forgotten reason, got off. My friend 
came in for the good reward offered in this case ; 
and for the part which I had taken in the affair, 
the jeweller gave me a gold pencil-holder, which 
I treasure as a memento. 


THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 


Berore it has ceased to excite wonder as a 
scientific novelty, the telephone acquires fresh 
interest from the modes in which it is now util- 
ised for the _— purposes of business and 
private life. No longer regarded merely as an 
amusing toy, it enables persons to converse easily 
with any of a prescribed circle of friends, cus- 
tomers, or clients scattered many miles apart. In 
thus applying the invention to every-day uses, 
America has anticipated us; but the extent to 
which its advantages are being developed in our 
own country would surprise even those who are 
familiar with modern triumphs of the telegraph. 
At the recent soiree of the British Association in 
Sheffield, one of the most interesting features was 
a specimen of the contrivance by which electricity 
is made to serve as a medium of direct vocal 
communication between any number of persons 
whose premises are connected by wires through a 
central office. This system is largely adopted in 
the United States, where it has become well known 
as the ‘Telephone Exchange.’ In the city of 
Chicago there are as many as two thousand sub- 
scribers to one Exchange ; whilst in New York an 
equal number of wires converge at the central 
station. Any subscriber can have a chat when- 
ever he pleases with any other member, without 
either having to leave his room ; and a large pro- 
portion of the entire number may be in communi- 
cation at the same time, A brief explanation of 
how this is done may interest our readers, 

Every subscriber to any Telephone Exchange is 
furnished with a copy of a printed list, wherein 
each is designated by a number. When one 
member of the association—who we will suppose 
to be in his own office—wishes to communicate 
with another, the gentle touch of an electric 


“bell summons the attention of the clerk at the 


central office, who is apprised of the name or 
number of the person to be communicated with. 
Thereupon the operator puts the two into imme- 
diate communication by connecting their respec- 
tive wires. The two gentlemen can then converse 
without anything being audible to the interme- 
diary, who, when a bell sounds as a signal that 
the speaking is finished, severs the connection by 
the simple movement of a pin or small pointer, 
fixed in front of what is called the ‘switch- 
board,’ 

At each end of all the electric wires—which 
radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, from the 
head office—the requisite apparatus is provided 
for speaking and hearing—namely, the trans- 
mitter and receiver. The latter resembles a 
large button, and is held close to the ear for 
answers, whilst a message is being spoken through 
the mouthpiece of the transmitter. A private 
conversation may thus be freely carried on; and 
so sensitive is the instrument, that fainter sounds 
than the ordinary tones of the human voice can be 
conveyed some miles. 

Hopes were at first entertained, as our readers 
are aware, that the telephone might be available 
for long as well as for short distances, It is, 
however, found that five miles is the distance 
within which conversation may be carried on 
with effective distinctness. Beyond this, the vocal 
sounds are somewhat weakened in transmission. 
Telephonic talk has nevertheless been success- 
fully carried on between New York and Phila- 
delphia. A similar feat has also been performed 
in England between London and Norwich ; but 
it is chiefly for shorter distances, and within the 
narrower limits of business towns, that this latest 
development of the utility of the telephone is 
being made available. A moderate sum 
month is paid by each subscriber for the privi- 
lege of using the wires. The actual value of 
the privilege obviously depends very much upon 
the number of persons who choose to bring them- 
selves within the circle of communication ; but in 
this respect there has been no shortcoming in its 
adoption on the other side of the Atlantic. So 
popular has the system become in America, that 
there, it is said, as many as forty thousand tele- 
phones are at work; indeed, there is scarcely a 
town of considerable size in the United States 
that has not its Telephone Exchange. 

In London, too, telephonic inter-communication 
has now become an established fact. The com- 
pleteness with which the apparatus fulfils all 
the conditions and oy reg of practice was 
recently demonstrated before a company of scien- 
tific gentlemen, who anticipate a wide-spread appli- 
cation of the system in England. Still further 
proof of its growing favour may be gathered from 
the fact that local enterprise has already registered 
several companies for the early formation of 
similar Exchanges in the leading provincial towns. 
The first Telephone Exchange opened in the metro- 
polis is situated in Lombard Street ; and it was 
in connection with this agency that the experi- 
ments to which we have alluded took place. For 
the purposes of the trial, or rather opening exhi- 
bition, use was made of wires connecting the 

remises of nine subscribers, one at each end of 

ueen Victoria Street, and the others situated in 
the following localities—namely, Copthall Build- 
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Street, George Yard, Throgmorton Street, and 
Carey Street at the back of the New Law Courts. 
From the Mansion House Buildings in Queen 
Victoria Street, conversation was carried on easily 
with several of the other stations. The gentleman 
occupying the premises in Carey Street—the 
longest circuit—happened to be one of the com- 
pany at the Mansion House Buildings, and was 
able to communicate thence with his clerk. In 
this instance, and also when the connection was 
next made with Copthall Buildings, the voice 
which responded to the call was recognised by 
subscribers standing a few feet from the instru- 
ment. Those who replied had spoken in a louder 
tone than was necessary, there being no need in 
ordinary cases to raise the voice above the usual 

itch in order to make it perfectly audible to the 
ong ago a paragraph appeared in the Times whic 
was dictated ram the telephone, the instru- 
ment giving a perfectly correct reproduction of 
the transmitted subject. 

A visit to the Exchange in Lombard Street 
gives an insight into the ease and simplicity 
with which the operator—who may be a mere 
boy—can ‘switch’ different wires into connection 
or shut them off, as required. Of course one 
station can be connected with only one other at 
the same time ; but the coupling and uncoupling 
are effected so quickly that a person may communi- 
cate with many others in rapid succession, When 
the electric bell rings at the central office, the 
attendant, by a glance at the indicator, can see who 
calls for his attention. In some cases it is shewn by 
a tiny shutter, which falls and discloses the sub- 
scriber’s number ; in others, a little red disc is 
moved by the bell current into a corresponding 
eyelet or circle upon the face of the switch-board. 
The wires are of steel, covered with an electro- 
magnetic deposit of copper, which insures strength, 
conductivity, and endurance. They are very 
slender ; so thin and light, in fact, that they do 
not require posts, but can be attached, without 
harm, to chimney-stacks and other parts of build- 
ings, due care being taken with respect to insula- 
tion, 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of 
the Telephone Exchange system to the metropolis, 
several companies, formed on the limited liability 
principle, have been started in the provinces for 
extending the same idea. One of these is in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. It embraces the towns 
of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and Halifax, in 
some of which a sufficient number of subscribers 
has already been obtained to encourage the early 
commencement of operations, The shrewd York- 
shire mind has not, however, waited until now 
before turning the telephone to good practical 
account, Fora considerable time past the inven- 
tion has been utilised in the West Riding, and 
other districts in the north of England, by private 
persons and business houses, A certain resident 
of Halifax is enabled by its means to hear in his 
own dwelling the sermons preached in the prin- 
cipal Dissenting chapel of the town. In order to 
permit of this, a telephonic receiver is ingeniously 
placed at the upper part of the pulpit. Another 
point in favour of this particular case is, that the 
pastor of the chapel in question, well known asa 
staunch champion of Nonconformity, has an 
unusually powerful voice and distinct articulation. 


Clergymen in general are not likely to become 
enamoured of a system which might aggravate 
the grievance of absentee congregations ; but the 
experiment shews at anyrate how, in exceptional 
cases, either the discourse of an eminent divine 
or the melodious notes of a prima donna may 
be heard with comfort at a distance of several 
miles. 

In Leeds the telephone is largely used for 
more commonplace but not less useful pur- 
poses. Many manufacturing firms in that town 
daily experience its advantages in carrying on 
communications between their offices or ware- 
houses and their suburban mills. The Tram- 
ways Company has also in operation a Telephonic 
Exchange of its own. One advantage of the 
system is that no skill or elaborate training is 
required to make use of it. After ‘switching’ 
on the proper wire, the whole thing is as easy 
as talking to any person in the same room, 
There is no need to shout loudly; nor is it 
necessary for the speaker to put his mouth close 
to the ‘transmitter.’ In testing the wires of the 
Leeds soe mgr Company, one could for instance 
hear, despite the noises of street traffic in Boar 
Lane, every note of tunes played upon a piano 
in the house of the manager at Chapeltown, a 
suburb about three miles distant! In order to 
share the conveniences of the invention, some 
doctors are having electric wires laid from consult- 
ing-rooms in town to their country residences, 
Patients may thus consult their medical man with- 
out bringing him away from the enjoyment of 
home comforts in his rural retreat; and more 
explicit intimation of urgent calls can be conveyed 
without the loss of time which would occur in 
the older ways of sending a message. 

During some recent experiments in Glasgow, it 
was proved that at aggre sound can be conveyed 
through a less facile conductor than the usual 
unbroken wire. In this case, a break in the wire 
was taken up by asmall circle of ladies and gentle- 
men, who joined hands, and thus continued the 
electric current through their own bodies. The 
effect of interposing these human links was to 
diffuse and weaken the electric power; but the 
current was still sufficient to convey some audible 
reproduction of a song from the transmitting to 
the receiving end of a telephone. 


A TERRIBLE SEA-VOYAGE. 


Ir was my fortune many years ago to lead a 
wandering life as a marine engineer. Anxious 
from boyhood to see the world, I had taken every 
opportunity, when the time came, of changing 
from one service to another, not so much from 
ambitious hopes of advancement in my profession, 
as for the gratification of a spirit of adventure, 
Accordingly, having sailed for some years in the 
Mediterranean, I found myself about the year 
186-, in the Spanish service as chief-engineer 
of a large ocean mail-steamer sailing between 
Spain and the West Indies, I had been sum- 
moned from the coast of Morocco, when the 
war between Spain and that country was con- 
cluded, to join this vessel ; and as I went on board 
in one of the ship’s boats, I had the opportunity 
of observing her build and general appearance 
for the first time. The ship was large, heavily 
masted, barque-rigged, and could spread a great. 
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amount of canvas; not too fine in her lines; but 
apparently a good comfortable sea-boat, with, as 
I afterwards learned, engines of three hundred 
horse-power. The two days that yet remained 
before the ship sailed afforded ample time to find 
out that she was never intended and utterly 
unfit for a voyage within the tropics. The engine 
and boiler rooms were badly ventilated ; little or 
no air-space over the boilers ; and the ’tween decks 
over the top of the boilers seemed to be a rece 
tacle for spare stores, ropes, paints, oils, and wood- 
work of all descriptions. I remonstrated strongly 
against sending the ship to sea in that condition ; 
but of course everything was to be put right— 
next voyage. 

We sailed at length with a fair wind, and called 
at the Canary Islands for a few hours, From 
thus keeping well within the tropics, we caught 
the light breeze from the east ; and day after day 
we sailed on over calm and peaceful seas, with just 
enough wind to lift the sails and barely keep them 
full. The drifting sea-weed, pieces of wood, and 
flights of strange birds—all lent a strong interest 
to a passage across the Atlantic in these latitudes, 
We reached Havana at length, and prepared for 
our return voyage to Spain. The rainy season was 
beginning, the precursor of heat, and of fever to 
Europeans. In fact there were rumours of yellow- 
fever having made its appearance in the island, 
and we were glad at the prospect of getting away 
to sea. During the voyage from Europe we had 
enjoyed unabated prosperity ; but since our arrival 
our crew had given some cause—from their reck- 
lessness, and 1 may say a sort of sullen approach 
to disobedience—for anxiety. The truth is, they 
had been gathered together within a few days of 
sailing from Spain ; and among the drifting popu- 
lation of a moderate-sized seaport the demand for 
a large number of men at short notice necessaril 
included a portion of a class to be avoided if 
— Aud now in the — of the ship I 

gan to be distrustful of the disorder, irregularity, 
and want of discipline on board ; for the luggage 
of the passengers, the cargo, and ship’s stores got 
mixed in indescribable confusion, and were stowed 
away below in any careless fashion; while the 
officers and crew lounged about smoking and 
chatting with their friends from the shore. 

At length the hour for sailing had come, and as 
we took a more northerly route on our return 
voyage, to get the prevailing westerly winds of 
more northern latitudes, we proceeded to pass 
through the Gulf of Florida, and for two days 
we went along smoothly enough. There was no 
wind ; the heat was intense. And with this, a new 
cause of apprehension came upon me. What made 
matters worse, we had, much against my inclina- 
tion, taken on board a large quantity of bituminous 
coal, the use of which involves risk. We were, 
too, in the hottest part of the Gulf-Stream, the 
sea-water shewing by the thermometer 82° Fahr., 
and the sun’s rays nearly vertical. Under these 
combined influences the heat accumulated rapidly 
in the engine and boiler rooms, until it had reached 
146°, One or two of the firemen were disabled 
from duty in consequence. I encouraged the men 
to persevere, as we were getting well through the 
Gulf of Florida, and once through and into the 
Atlantic, the temperature of the sea and atmo- 
sphere would be much lower. 

Meanwhile, I had made casual inquiry about 


the fire-pumps, two of which were on board, and 
had been examined in the port we had left; but 
to my intense surprise, I heard they had been 
put in the after-hold out of the way, and were 
covered up with cargo. I then strongly urged on 
the captain the necessity of clearing the deck over 
the boilers and round the funnel; but the usual 
answer was, To-morrow. Everything was to be 
done to-morrow, so the opportunity passed away. 
We were now three days at sea, with no apparent 
change in the weather ; and going on the top of the 
boilers, I saw, in the dull light from above, that 
the base of the funnel was very hot—a dark red. 
Such a condition is not absolutely alarming under 
ordinary circumstances with fast-burning bitumi- 
nous coal; but the chimney-casing was made of 
thin iron and wood, with very little space between 
the two for the heated air to ascend; and the 
quantity of lumber between decks made it pecu- 
liarly dangerous in this instance, if fire broke 
out ; but as yet there were no signs of ignition, 
and I was obliged to content myself with the hope 
of a speedy change in the weather. 

Passing on deck, the ope coolness of evening 
—hot as it was—seemed to allay in a measure my 
uneasiness; the engines were working well, and we 
were making rapid progress. I lay down on a seat 
near the engine-room and fell fast asleep. In fact, 
all the passengers were driven by the intense heat 
below to try to find sleep and rest on deck, How 
long I slept I cannot say, but it must have been 
early morning when I awoke from a dream of 
horror in which I was fighting with a fearful fire. 
So strongly was I impressed with this, that I passed 
at once to the place, and found my dream in part 
realised ; the woodwork round the funnel was 
charred and red inside, and at the point of burst- 
ing into flame. For a moment I stood appalled. 
I had seen a fire at sea, and knew from experience 
what a terrible trial we were about to grapple 
with ; so passing quickly on deck, I summoned 
assistance as quietly as possible, to avoid causing 
alarm. ‘To attach the hose to the pumps from the 
engines was the work of a few moments ; and yet 
I was unwilling to resort to the use of water, 
unless fairly forced to do so; for the cold water 
falling on the boilers was sure to condense the 
steam inside; the speed of the engines would 
thus be reduced, and a full supply of water 
from the pumps rendered impossible. There was 
also the fear of the heated water falling on the 
firemen below, and driving them from their fur- 
naces ; but clearly there was no time for hesita- 
tion, and prompt action was required. The pre- 
parations alarmed the sleepers on deck; and as 
there were now dense clouds of smoke rolling up 
from below, concealment was no longer possible. 
The scene that followed was beyond description, 
It wanted yet some time from sunrise, and in the 
darkness, the terror and despair of the passengers 
was heart-rending. Meanwhile the smouldering 
woodwork had burst into flame, and in a very 
few minutes, the whole ship was lighted up, the 
fire spreading out and leaping upwards, seemingly 
determined to destroy the vessel and all it con- 
tained. 

The officers and men were in a state of panic; 
and in the time lost by contradictory orders and 
the want of a good leader, the fire grew apace. It 
was a scene of extreme incapacity and imbecility. 
In vain I urged the necessity of confining the fire 
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within as small limits as possible, by removing 
the woodwork and stores, &c. round the fire ; and 
as I had foreseen, the engines were nearly brought 
to a stand from the cold water falling on the 
boilers. I demanded that the fire-buckets should 
be used. It was all of no use; and at last I went 
in search of the captain of the ship. I found him 
forward in such a state of bewildered excitement 
that I looked at him in amazement. I asked 
him to come with me and restore order; but 
lifting his hands in an expressive way, as if to 
say it was of no use, he resumed his hurried 
and frantic promenade. I looked round, and day- 
light as it does within the tropics, was springing 
into existence. Observing some of the crew pro- 
ceeding to unfasten the boats in order to leave the 
ship, I saw at once that for want of a good leader, 
the ship and many lives were. about to be cast 
away. Seizing the captain by the arm, and point- 
ing to the crew, I asked him if he was going to 
stand by and allow such scandalous work. He 
was aroused at last ; for he proved himself a brave 
man, but wanting in the coolness and presence of 
mind necessary for such an emergency as we were 
called to encounter. With his assistance, some 
order was obtained, and I could explain that the 
fire looked more alarming than it really was. It 
only wanted the efforts of the men properly 
directed to get it under in a short time; and by 
cutting away the woodwork near the fire over the 
boilers, the danger of spreading was lessened ; but 
the military officers who were passengers on board 
demanded that the ship be turned towards the 
land, and if necessary run on shore. 

We were about forty miles from the coast of 
Florida, and I was sure that with well-sustained 
efforts, we could get the fire out before we reached 
My fear was that these efforts would 
slacken when the men saw that the ship was put 
about; and that fear was realised. Still we got the 
fire out after five hours’ hard work, and just when 
we were approaching land. But over where the 
fire had been, there was a large open space, black 
and ugly, not pleasant to look upon; and when I 
thought of the long distance we had before us, 
over stormy seas, with the ship in such an exposed 
condition, I confess it was with no small degree 
of anxiety I regarded the future. The passengers 
clamoured tons for the ship to return to the 
nearest port, a course strenuously resisted by the 
captain and myself; and after a strong protest 
from them, we proceeded seaward, and were once 
more homeward bound, 

Exhausted though we all were, there was no time 
for idling or delay ; for it was imperative that the 
decks should be got into a condition of safety at 
once ; so after infinite labour, a quantity of planks 
was got from below, and the unsightly open 
8 covered up, and tarpaulin fastened above 

It was not a minute too soon. 

During the eventful night we had passed, the 
lightning had been gleaming behind the clouds on 
the horizon, lighting them up and shewing their 
jagged _ every few minutes ; and now when 
we were beginning to breathe more freely after 
the hurry and excitement, there could be seen the 

mts of a coming change in the weather. It 
was still oppressively hot, and the sea and air 
absolutely calm; but the barometer, from being 
steady at 30 inches had fallen within two hours 
to 281 inches, and was still falling rapidly. 


Now and again came a low moaning sound, 
as when the wind sweeps the telegraph wires. 
Light puffs of air began to come from all 
quarters, while the smoke from the chimney 
ascended high into the air in a vertical column, 
but with a curious swirling motion. We had not 
long to wait. Nature in tropical regions effects 
changes and rectifies disturbances with a rapidity 
unknown in more temperate latitudes; even the 
sea-birds seemed to know a storm was at hand, 
as they sat on the water heedless of our prox- 
imity. 

The sea and clouds on the horizon appeared 
to approach each other, until the distinctive 
features of each were lost in their union ; and now 
the clouds around us seemed to descend like a 
pall, hemming us in on all sides. The yellow sun 

lazed fiercely over us, his rays as if concentrated 
in a focus on our devoted heads. Far up in the 
air a dark mass of cloud bore swiftly forward, and 
as it crossed between us and the sun, its black 
edges were lighted up as if it was lined with bur- 
nished silver. At once, and as if by magic, it 
appeared to sweep away the daylight before it, and 
we were left in that mysterious darkness which 
often precedes a violent storm in these latitudes. 
We waited in awe-struck expectancy, as for some 
terrible calamity. Then came a rush of wind, 
with a flash of lightning so vivid and — 
from its apparent proximity to us, that it appea 
like a flash from the sword of the Destroying 
Angel. A sudden calmness followed, then a crash 
of thunder that seemed to shake the ship. The 
lightning then flashed and played around us inces- 
santly, lighting up the gloom with a pale-blue 
radiance. And now, in the pauses between the 
rattling of the thunder, came the rushing sound 
as of mighty wings, and the storm burst upon us 
with irresistible fury, ee us before it at 
tremendous speed. The sea had not — to rise; 
the force of the wind kept it down ; but swept the 
spray from its surface and filled the air with a 
heavy rain. The barometer had now fallen to 28 
inches, and as we flew before the tempest for 
hours, the thunder and lightning never abated 
during all that time. To add to the confusion, 
the wind catching some of the sails, tore them 
from their fastenings and flung them far away to 


sea. 
We had as yet experienced no + inconveni- 
ence except fom the thick and blinding 
spray 3 but the wind suddenly veered round to 
the south-east without losing its force; and 
then came a tumbling, boiling, dangerous sea, It 
soon rose with frightful rapidity; and in dread 
that a sea breaking on board of us might burst 
through the frail barrier we had erected on deck, 
and fill the ship, I spent hours of anxiety, that 
even now, after the lapse of years, is not a plea- 
sant recollection. Yet in that terrible cross-sea 
the brave vessel kept her head well up; and 
though she rolled her gunwales under water, yet 
up to this time there came no heavy or destruc- 
tive ‘green water’ on board, and I began to 
breathe more freely as I saw her behaviour in 
the trying position we were in. 
Not, however, in this direction as it appeared 
lay our danger. The storm of wind and rain had 
d, and the sun had again shone out in 
splendour ; but now the sea n to rise in long 
rolling waves, outstripping us in speed ; and this 
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is always a trying time for the engines in a steam- 
ship, for the —— is sometimes buried deep in 
the sea, as when a wave overtakes a ship, lifting 
her stern, and then as it passes on, still bearing 
up the stern, leaving the screw out of the water. 
The resistance being thus removed, the engines 
‘race’ with tremendous velocity ; and the screw 
being suddenly immersed, all the moving parts of 
the engines are subjected to an abnormal! strain, 
resulting in a break-down, unless great care and 
watchfulness are exercised. At the same time, the 
ller losing its efficiency, the speed of the ship 

is decreased, and a following sea is liable to break 
over the stern—usually the most dangerous sea 
that can strike a ship, Again the wind drew 
round towards the west, increasing the height and 
velocity of the waves, and we received two or 
three sharp blows, which made everything quiver 
visibly. e day was now drawing to a close ; 
the clouds swept wildly across the sky, and as 
the sun dropped suddenly below the horizon— 
‘at one stride came the dark. But still the 
1 held bravely on before the wind and sea, 
rolling, pitching, and quivering like a frightened 
creature who tries to escape a deadly pursuer. 
A long night followed. A few seas came on board, 
sweeping the decks, to the intense discomfort of 
those passengers who could not trust themselves 
below—a night of dread and anxiety to every one. 
At sunrise the wind again freshened, and the 
barometer, which had risen during the night, 
began to fall ominously, A wild morning, with 
dull heavy clouds sweeping the sky. The sea was 
again rising fast, and oan rolling waves, tipped 
with white crests, followed in rapid succession, 
tumbling the huge vessel about as a child sports 
with a plaything. The shocks from the waves 
came more frequently, and now and again a mimic 
sea fell on board and swept forward. I urged the 
captain to put on more sail, as I could do no more 
than we were doing, with the engines. And now 
while we were talking, a huge black mass of water, 
rising far above the stern, came rushing on, striking 
us on the quarter, and then the green sea came 
pose forward, sweeping everything before it. 
e had only time to grasp the rigging and hold on 
for our lives as the wave swept past. The engines 
seemed to stand still for a moment, and then went 
whirling round with inconceivable rapidity; the 
blades of the propeller were broken clean off, 
the engines were useless ; while the sea was pour- 
ing aad the ship like a cataract through the burnt 

8. 


I clambered towards the engine-room; but 
one glance to the stern shewed the ship had lost 
her power of steering, and was falling off into the 
trough of the sea, Had we at last reached the 
climax of a hopeless case, and was the supreme 
moment of our lives come? flashed across my 
mind. I managed to get to the engine-room, and 
at once started the engines to pump the water out 
of the ship, using the water from the inside of the 
ship for condensing the steam, instead of taking 
it from the outside. By this means a very large 
pared could be ejected, and by this means only. 

had a dull feeling that it was all of no use; but 
there was work to be done, and it kept the men 
employed. Yet I knew it was useless work. As 
the ship was rolling fearfully, the water rushed 
past the pumps from side to side, drowning out 
the fires in the boilers at each side, I clam 


on deck to see what our condition was. One look 
was sufficient. The sailors, roused to a sense of 
immediate danger, at the risk of their lives 
sprang into the rigging as the ship swung round, 
and made gallant efforts to get the fore and aft 
sails on the ship forward. One after another of 
them were bruised and disabled; but they per- 
severed manfully, and at last two of the fore-sails 
were got to draw, and the ship came slowly round. 
It was the work of hours, and had been a service 
of great danger, bravely accomplished. We read 
of a ship being struck by a sea; but how few 
know the terrible meaning the words convey. 
Unable to rise with the waves as they came 
Tushing on, the water fell on the decks like 
solid masses, but chiefly on the stern, where the 
bulwarks remained. Sometimes she lay down on 
her side as if unable to rise, and then slowly fell 
away in the opposite direction. The shocks the 
hull of the vessel received were terrific. In such 
a case the water does not yield, as might be sup- 

d; it really gives a solid blow, though not 
ocalised, as when a ship strikes a rock, but spread 
over a large surface; and unless this were so, no 
vessel could be constructed strong enough to with- 
stand the heavy shocks experienced in a severe 
storm. 

The scene on deck was appalling. The hand- 
rails were bent and twisted as if oo had been 
made of wire. Bulwarks, deck-houses, boats, and 
everything og the sweep of the sea, had 

one overboard. Providentially, the planks we 

ad fastened down over the open space left by the 
fire remained firm, the strong tarpaulin serving 
to bind them together. The quantity of water 
which had got into the engine and boiler rooms was 
enormous, But comparatively little anywhere else ; 
so by opening the sluice-valves in the bulk- 
heads, communicating with the hold, the water was 
lowered by being spread over a larger area, and we 
could once more light the fires to pump the water 
out. We had now got all sails on the ship ; and as 
there was no drag from the screw, the ship steered 
well, and was making ten knots an hour. But as 
if ‘unmerciful disaster’ was to follow us through 
this voyage, a new cause for anxiety awaited us. 
As I have said, we used the engines for pumping 
the water out of the ship; we worked all through 
the night, but yet the water got no lower ; and as 
we were now running pretty steadily, we could see 
from a mark that it remained nearly always at the 
same point. On the following morning I| stopped 
the engines to see if there was any increase, and 
in the course of an hour it had risen three inches, 
We examined all communications with the sea— 
that is, pipes and cocks, and found that the water 
while A had broken one of the sea-cocks off 
from the hull of the = and the sea was pouring 
in through the break. It was impossible to repair 
it at sea; there was no help for it but to keep 
the engines working to enable the ship to keep 
afloat. 

I had just made this discovery, when I was 
summoned to the saloon to meet the captain and 
a number of the military officers. I saw from my 
reception that I was about to be blamed for a good 
deal of our bad fortune. ‘Why did I insist on 

roceeding on the voyage after the fire?’ ‘Why 
had I prevented the ship being run on shore ?’ 
And a host of questions were rapidly put to me, 
which could only have their origin in the unreason- 
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ableness of extreme terror. What could I say? 
As matters had come round, perhaps there was 
some excuse for the absurd questions. At length 
I replied : ‘ Surely they could not imagine I was 
going to throw away my own life and that of others 
from a feeling of pure obstinacy ? How could I or 
any one foresee the storm we had passed through ? 
And were it to do again, I could not say I could 
decide differently from what I had done. We 
were now well clear of the land; and though 
we had not steam to help us, yet we were a 
sailing-ship with a fair wind, and not quite a 
disabled steamer, since the propeller was no longer 
a drag on the vessel.’ 

My reply seemed to restore a better feeling, 
if not to have a reassuring effect. After long 
discussion, we concluded to proceed by the Azores, 
and if necessary put in at Fayal. Meanwhile 
it was thought expedient to put every one in 
the vessel on half-rations, in the fear that we 
might have a protracted voyage. The barometer 
remained without much variation at 29 inches, 
and with a fresh breeze we ys up a steady 
speed of ten knots per hour. How our hopes 
rose and fell with the barometer or with the 
wind! We passed the Azores in the night with a 
strong breeze, and then came light winds, calms, 
and a fresh breeze. At length, after forty-two 
days from starting homeward, we were off the coast 
of Spain, and soon arrived safely at our destination; 
thus concluding a voyage memorable for disaster, 
chiefly through want of preparation, forethought, 
and a reasonable amount of care in sending the 
ship to sea ; conditions so essential and necessary 
in all that relates to ships and those who go to 
sea. How much is due to Mr Plimsoll for his 
energetic and forcible appeals, only those whose 
business it is to go ‘down to the sea in ships’ can 
fully know and appreciate. 


MARGARET SEFTON’S SETTLEMENT, 
CHAPTER I, 


‘CoLonEL SEFTON, sir, one afternoon announced 
my office-boy, as he threw open the door of the 
room with a bang, and raised his hand to his 
forehead with what I presumed he intended to 
be a military salute ; for Arthur has a greater 
admiration for the army than for the desk. I 
cordially welcomed my old friend, whilst I secretly 
wondered at his appearance in my office, as, having 
a wholesome dread of the law, he but seldom 
troubled the realms of tape and parchment with 
his presence. 

Colonel Sefton, an old East Indian, had compara- 
tively late in life married a beautiful girl. Despite 
the disparity between their ages, it had been a 
genuine love-match, for youth does not monopolise 
all the love in the world, The ripe manhood of 
middle age can inspire as deep a passion as the 
more youthful heroes of life. One brief year of 
happiness followed, and then a life was given and 
a life was taken, and the bereaved husband was left 
to mourn the girlish mother, whose short life had 
closed in giving a son to the world. Devotedly 
attached to the memory of his wife, he never 


were the candidates who were eager to act the part 
of consoler to the handsome widower, 

Two years after Mrs Sefton’s death, the Colonel 
returned to England, bringing with him his 
motherless boy, a bright-faced golden-haired little 
fellow, who, with his mother’s fair complexion, 
had inherited his father’s handsome features, but 


without their severity. They were softened by a_ 


bright winsome expression, which awoke fond 
remembrances of the mourned-for mother, left to 
sleep her last long sleep in that distant land where 
friends are few and strangers many. The Colonel 
had been home but a few months when a distant 
relative died leaving an infant daughter and her 
fortune of nearly eighteen thousand pounds to 
his care. 

The motherless boy and orphan girl thus 
thrown together had been brought up as brother 
and sister. I, once, had laughingly suggested 
to the Colonel that perhaps some day a closer 
tie might exist between them, ‘ Heaven forbid !’ 
he had cried warmly, ‘I would disown Walter, 
sooner than such an event should happen. He 
will have nothing but his brains to depend 
upon when Iam gone. My income dies with me; 
and I have not saved much. No, no; it shall 
never be said that I secured Margaret’s fortune for 
my penniless son. I have no fear of such a result,’ 
he continued with a smile as he regained his com- 
posure, ‘ Walter is soon going to college ; and in 
another year Margaret will have made her first 
bow to Society. They will never think of each 
other than as brother and sister, so long as no 
restraint is placed upon them.’ 

There was a certain amount of wisdom in the 
Colonel’s idea. But who can control the wayward 
fancies of the youthful heart ? A short time before 
my story opens, Walter had sought his father’s 
permission to pluck the forbidden fruit. Treating 
the matter lightly, the Colonel had tried to chaff 
him from his purpose; but finding that he was 
serious, had grown angry. A stormy scene ensued, 
and bitter words were spoken between father and 
son—words springing from the heat of passion, 
and not from the heart, yet with equal, if not 
greater power to open a rankling wound, that 
scarce @ lifetime’s repentance can heal. Opening 
the door, the Colonel passionately bade his son 
leave his presence, and never return until he had 
learnt the respect due to a father. Walter was 
my godson, and I had a great affection for him; 
and so, at the risk of offending my old friend, I— 
while taking care not to under-rate parental autho- 
rity—assisted the lad to obtain suitable lodgings, 
and bade him welcome to my table at all times. 

At first he was very bitter against his father, 
and declared that nothing should separate him from 
his affianced wife ; and strong measures were threat- 
ened, in which elopements and secret marriages 
took a strong part ; but aftera few weeks he rather 
suddenly dropped the subject, and seemed to 
acquiesce in his fate. I was surprised at this 
unlooked-for change, and, knowing his impetuous 
fiery disposition, I ought to have had my suspicions 
aroused ; but with complacent self-conceit, I set 
down the cure to my fatherly arguments and 
admonitions. I soon csi in obtaining for 
him a very good berth in an Insurance office. 
To my great relief, he settled down quietly and 
steadily to work; and as Margaret uttered no 
murmurs, I indulged in the hope that it had been 


ss another to take her place ; although many 


| 
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but boy-and-girl love, and that the restoration of 
the family peace would be only a question of 
time. 

Colonel Sefton, when ushered into my office, 
as indicated at the commencement of this story, 
rather pompously seated himself, and unbuttoning 


his coat, stretched out his hand towards me. 


‘Congratulate me, my friend,’ he said in a self- 
satisfied tone—‘ congratulate me.’ 

I accepted his proffered hand, and begged to 
know why he was to be congratulated. 

‘A husband for my Margaret,’ he replied—‘a 
man every way worthy of her; of the highest 
principle ; and her equal in fortune, in position, 
and birth—at least—that is—ahem—he is most 
accomplished, and will be to Margaret~an affec- 
tionate husband, and to me—in my old age—an 
affectionate and dutiful son,’ 

The stress on dutiful was intended as a rub 
against me for my friendliness to poor undutiful 
Walter. 

‘It is true,’ continued the Colonel, ‘that old 
Mr Mainwaring was in what might be called 
trade ; but that is no disgrace to the son, If the 
father did sell iron behind the counter, the son 
now digs it from the mines bought with that 
parent's honest earnings; and surely the possession 
of wealth is not incompatible with that of merit? 
In these days of School Boards and advanced 
civilisation, social prejudices must go to the wall, 
and merit and talent will make their way to the 
front.’ 

I did not dissent from the truth and morality 
of these aphorisms; but I was rather surprised 
at the amount of protestation and argument in 
this lengthy harangue. The Colonel at first spoke 
sevens! “het gradually his tone got warmer as 
he grew excited with his theme. It seemed as if 
he were answering objections before they were 
raised. Colonel Sefton was a warm-hearted im- 
pulsive man, and rather apt to take strong pre- 
judices, Blinded for the time being to all other 
considerations save the paramount object, his con- 
duct was not without a taint of selfishness—a 
fault not uncommon with self-willed people. Like 
others of his temperament, he was inclined to 
deceive himself and others—almost unconsciously 
—by representing facts not as they were, but as he 
would wish them to be. 

I saw that he was seized with some unexplained 
prejudice in favour of Mr Mainwaring’s son. I 
was afraid to say very much, as my old friend 
seemed to be in a somewhat testy and irritable 
mood. I simply asked the gentleman’s name and 
position. ‘Owen,’ came the answer-—‘Owen Main- 
waring, iron-master and mine-owner. Half the 
mines in North Wales belong to him.’ The 
Colonel was at times rather prone to exaggerate, 
so I took the boast for what it was worth. ‘He 
is distantly connected with several influential 
families” he continued. ‘He is such a perfect 
gentleman—so refined and polished. I wish that 
my poor misguided boy were more like him. In 
fact, I think I am extremely fortunate in securing 
so desirable a match for my little girl.’ 

I did not quite relish the uncalled-for sneer at 
Walter, for he certainly answered to my ideas of 
a thorougi: gentleman. It was not, however, for 
me to object, if the young lady loved this manly 
paragon, and he had her guardian’s approval; so 

confined my remarks strictly to business, The 


marriage was to take place that day month. It 
was rather soon; but, as the Colonel explained, 
somewhat apologetically, Mr Mainwaring was not 
a young man, and he was eager that there should 
be no delay in providing his home with a mistress 
and himself with a wife, They were to go to Paris 
for a short honeymoon; and on their return, Mr 
M. intended purchasing some large estate a short 
distance from London, where they would reside. 
Notwithstanding his boasted wealth, he objected 
to settle any of it on his intended wife; but was 
quite willing that the whole of her fortune should 
be secured to herself. He promised, however, 
to make a will providing for her handsomely in 
the case of his death. It was not so good as a 
settlement, for a will can easily be revoked or 
altered ; but as the Colonel was satisfied, I had to 
acquiesce in the arrangement. We agreed that a 
deed should be prepared settling Margaret’s fortune 
upon trust for the benefit of herself and any 
family she might have. The Colonel, on account 
of his failing health, felt reluctant to accept the 
responsibilities of a trusteeship. I was nearly the 
same age as he was ; but at his especial request I 
consented to undertake the office—an old merchant 
of tried stability being my co-trustee. 

‘ By-the-bye,’ said the Colonel, rising to leave, 
and helping himself rather nervously to one or two 
copious pinches of snuff, ‘I suppose you will tell 

atty—Walter, I mean,’ correcting himself as the 
old pet name inadvertently fell from his lips. 
‘Not that it matters at all. I have quite done 
with him—quite,’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it, I replied gravely. ‘I 
was hoping that the past would now be at an end. 
I really believe that Walter has conquered his 
feelings with regard to Margaret, and that the day 
which sees his hand again clasped in yours will be 
one of the happiest in his life,’ 

The Colonel hesitated a moment, and I think 
underwent a sharp mental struggle; but pride, 
that dire enemy to all peace and happiness, over- 
came the natural promptings of his good sense, and 
stifled the yearning impulse of the father’s heart. 
Ignoring A I had said, he buttoned his overcoat 
and slowly walked towards the door. Pitying the 
old man, I said nothing more on the subject, but 
intimated that I should like to meet Margaret’s 
intended husband, ‘Oh, of course—of course,’ he 
rather hurriedly assented. ‘Come round some 
evening. He is sure to be with us,’ The invita- 
tion was not given very warmly, and for the 
moment I felt slightly nettled ; but, for Margaret’s 
sake, I smoothed my ruffled feathers, and resolved 
to see this model of perfection that was about to 
take poor Watty’s place. 

‘The draft of the settlement will be ready by 
Monday,’ I cried after the Colonel as he left the 
room; ‘and I will look in with it after dinner. 
Margaret will give mea cup of tea, and we will 
have one of our old quiet rubbers——Mr Mainwar- 
ing can take Watty’s place, you know,’ I added, 
somewhat maliciously, 

‘Do so, by all means,’ sharply replied the old 
man, without noticing the innuendo, as he left the 
room. ‘ We shall be pleased to see you.’ 

‘Margaret may,’ I said to myself as the door 
closed ; for I felt assured of her welcome, if I was 
doubtful of that of the others. 

I suppose it is the nature of my profession 
which makes me suspicious. I often wish that I 
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could be more trusting, and not so much given to 
weighing each word and deed. Apart from impulse, 
there is always to be found some motive or main- 
epring behind each action in life. Once discover 
the motive, and you have the key to the position. 
As soon as Colonel Sefton had left me, I began 
puzzling my brains for an» explanation of the 
unwonted restraint in his manner towards me, 
also for his anxiety to convince me of the desir- 
ability and advantages of Margaret’s marriage with 
this Mr Mainwaring. I felt uncomfortable ; for 
the Colonel was apt to become very blind when 
riding a hobby-horse. His ward’s marriage was 
evidently the steed he was now riding ; and I 
greatly feared lest, in his eagerness to reach the 
goal of his desires, he should neglect the precaution 
of ascertaining whether the steed was properly 
shod, or that the curb was well in hand, Con- 
tinuing these unsatisfactory cogitations, I prepared 
to leave the office, 

Sending the boy for a hansom, I stood on the 
door-steps awaiting it. Facing me—on the other 
side of the road—was a large shop, a hosier’s. It 
was brilliantly lighted from the outside. I was 
looking in its direction, when suddenly the door 
opened, and Colonel Sefton appeared, arm-in-arm 
with a tall middle- man with small red 
whiskers. He wore a large gray Inverness cape, 
and a white muffler covering his mouth. I had 
a good view of his face, for he stood directly under 
the gas lamps, and the light fell full upon it as he 
moved his muffler aside to hail a passing cab. I 
watched them get into the dingy vehicle, which, 
like the rest of its species, slowly crawled away. 
While I was watching them, Arthur appeared with 
the hansom for which I had sent him, Before, 
however, I had time to walk down the steps, a 
strange man who, unobserved by me, had been 
standing on the edge of the pavement just in front 
of me, sprang into it, and pointing to the slowly 
vanishing four-wheeler, in excited tones promised 
the driver double fare to follow it at a short 
distance and not let it get out of sight. Awa 
bowled the hansom, and Arthur and I were 1 
shivering in the cold, discomfited and cabless ! 

For the moment I had been too much astonished 
to assert my prior claim to the hansom ; for I had 
recognised the strange man by his voice and 
features. It was Thomson the detective ! 


IRISH BULLS. 


‘Waar is an Irish bull?’ was asked one day 
by an ignorant person desirous for information, 
‘Oh! everybody knows that? was the rather 
contemptuous answer of a mixed company. But 
like a great many of those things that every- 
body knows, it proved a knotty point, which 
could not be solved without a little trouble and 
reflection. 

Miss Edgeworth in her essay on Irish Bulls and 
Blunders lays it down as a principle that the 
essence of a bull must consist in a laughable con- 
fusion of ideas. But this hardly goes far enough. 
A bull is this undoubtedly, but it is something 
more ; for a laughable confusion of ideas does not 
always result ina bull. Not only must there be 
a laughable confusion of ideas, but this confusion 
must result in a contradiction of meaning—one 


part of the sentence must be such as utterly to 
contradict the other part. The statement must 
not only be absurd; it must be impossible. If the 
thing alleged were as it is stated, it would have 
ceased to be what it is alleged to be at all, but 
would have become something else totally different, 
and quite at variance with the rest of the sentence, 
For instance, the man who on tasting an apple-pie 
with some quinces in it, burst out with the excla- 
mation: ‘How delicious an apple-pie would be if 
it were made entirely of quinces!’ gave a good 
specimen of an Irish bull ; for if the pie were made 
entirely of quinces, it would not be an apple-pie 
at all, but a quince-pie. So also the sailor who 
had taken a dislike to a ship, when he was told 
that he might safely trust himself to her, and 
that she was finely copper-fastened, answered: 
‘Thank’ee sir: I would not sail in her if she were 
coppered with gold ;’ thus making a genuine Irish 
bull. Here we have in perfection a contradiction 
of meaning; just as in that amusing newspaper 
announcement which tells us that the ‘ temporary 
works round Hassell are intended to be permanent ;? 
and in that passage in a certain book of travels 
which informs us that in some French inns the 
‘maid-servants are all men.’ 

Those who make bulls are always blissfully 
unconscious that they are doing so, In fact, 
one reason why the blunder occurs at all is 
that the perpetrators are in such a violent hurry 
to express themselves, that they do not stop to 
weigh their words, but bring them out topsy- 
turvy, pell-mell, any way that comes first. They 
know very well what they mean themselves. They 
are like a child running to catch a ball; in their 
speed they fall down and trip; but they have 
caught the ball safely in their own hands, and 
only wonder what the bystanders can see to laugh 
at. Those who indulge in metaphors and im- 
passioned language of any kind are on ticklish 
ground ; poets of every age have given us figures 
of speech which if not bulls pur et simple, 
trespass very closely to the dangerous border-land 
which divides the sublime from the ridiculous. 
We often find the cart put before the horse, and 
statements made so needlessly strong as to be 
absurd, in some even of our best authors. Juvenal, 
for instance, informs us that poor Codrus had 
nothing and yet withal he was robbed of that 
nothing ; and in the Timon of Lucian the following 
dialogue occurs ; 

Guatho. I will summon you before the Areopagus 
for injuring me thus. 

Timon. Stay but a short time, and you will have 
the opportunity of accusing me of your murder 
too 


In Milton, there are a great many flights of 
expression which will hardly bear to be pulled 
to pieces, For instance, his well-known line in 
Samson Agonistes : 


The deeds themselves, though mute, speak loud the 
doer, 
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We know quite well what is meant—we do not 
care to pull the expression apart—but there is 
certainly a contradiction in words. If the deeds 
were really mute, how could they speak loud? So 
also when Satan describes his dreadful feelings and 


says : 
And in the lowest deep, a lower still, 
That threatens to devour me, opens wide. 


Here the poet’s daring imagination has lifted him 
out of ordinary every-day expression; he has 
snatched a grace beyond the realms of common- 
sense, If strictly analysed, his words could not 
mean literally what he says. Of course, tve allow 
for this; we call it poetical license, a figure of 
speech, fine bold imagery ; but if used in ordinary 
language, it would sound so exaggerated as to be 
absurd, and we might begin to whisper of the 
objectionable ‘bull,’ Irish people being specially 
smart in their speech and metaphorical in their 
language, are peculiarly liable to the droll 
blunder. 

To trace the word from its earliest origin is no 
easy matter, Some suppose it to be derived from 
the old German word bollen, to speak foolishly ; 
hence comes bole or bull, In support of this 
derivation, we find that Chaucer uses the word 
bole for blunder or bull. 

There is a curious passage in the works of 
Taylor, the Water-poet, which shews that in 
1630, though the word bull had not become 
identified with the Irish people, yet that the 
power of making this special order of blunder 
existed among them in full force. ‘Nowe,’ he 
says, ‘that Irelande doth give birth to strange 
sortes of men, whose too greate quicknesse of 
thought doth impede their judgements, this storie 
which I have heard will showe. <A wealthie lord 
of the countie of Corke had a goodlie faire house 
new built, but the broken bricks, tiles, sande, lime, 
stones, and such rubbish as are commonlie the 
remnants of such buildings lay confusedlie in 
heaps, and scattered here and there. The lord 
therefore demanded of his surveyor wherefore the 
tubbish was not conveyed awaie. The surveyor 
said that hee proposed to have a hundred cartes for 
that purpose. The lord replied that the charge of 
cartes might be saved, for a pitt might be digged 
in the grounde, and so burie it. “Then, my lord,” 
said the surveyor, “I pray you what will wee doe 
with the earth which wee dig out of this said 
pitt?” “Why, you coxcombe,” said the lorde, 
“canst thou not digge the pitt deepe enough to 
hold rubbish and all ?”’—This would indeed have 
been a practical bull, only equalled by that of the 
man who sat before a looking-glass with his eyes 
shut, in order that he might see how he looked 
when he was asleep, reminding us of a character- 
istic title of an old Irish jig, ‘I’m asleep and don’t 
wake me.’ 

But to return to the rise and progress of bulls 


severity of the Duke of Buckingham’s witticism 
on the line; 


My wound is great, because it is so small, 
To which the Duke dryly replied : 
Then ’twould be greater were it none at all. 


There could hardly be a more delicate play on 
words by which the Duke made the bull in 
Dryden’s line at once startling and ridiculous, 
In Tom Jones, Fielding says: ‘I have heard it 
remarked by a friend, that when a child is doing 
nothing, he is doing mischief’ Therefore we see 
that bulls were yoepetaes in England by the 
greatest masters of the English language, though 
the expression itself was as yet scarcely received 
into the regular army of accepted words, or 
become identified with the Irish people. Dean 
Swift in a letter to Pope says that he is thinking 
of writing an essay on English bulls and blun- 
ders; so that the word was'even then hovering 
about in a transition state, without a local habita- 
tion. It was only towards the end of the last cen- 
tury that the word ‘bull’ had become common, 
and was handed over by universal consent to the 
Hibernian people as their peculiar property. 
The most notorious bull perpetrator was Sir Boyle 
Roche, who was elected member for Tralee in 
1775. He had a regular blundering reputation, 
He was known upon one occasion, after a withering 
exposure or patriotic denunciation of government, _ 
to say, with solemn gravity : ‘Mr Speaker, it is the 
duty of every true lover of his country to give his 
last guinea to save the remainder of his fortunes !’ 
Or if the subject of debate was some national 
calamity, he would deliver himself thus: ‘Sir, 
single misfortunes never come alone, and the 
greatest of all national calamities is generally 
followed by one much greater.’ 

Sir Boyle Roche belonged to the ancient family 
of De la Russe of Fermoy ; he was created a baronet 
in 1782, and was married to the eldest daughter of 
Sir James Caldwell, but had no heir. He used 
to account for his lack of progeny by saying ‘that 
it was hereditary in his family to have no children,’ 
Another of his blunders was made when speaking 
of the fish-hawkers, ‘They go down to Ringsend,’ 
he observed, ‘buy the herrings for half nothing, 
and sell them for twice as much.’ A letter sup- 
posed to have been written by Sir Boyle Roche 
during the Irish rebellion of 98, gives an amusing 
collection of his various blunders, Perhaps he 
never put quite so many on paper at a time ; but 
his peculiar turn for ‘ bulls’ is here shewn at one 
view. The letter was first printed in the Kerry 
Magazine, now out of print. 


Dear Sir—Having now a little peace and 
quiet, I sit down to inform you of the bustle and 
confusion we are in from the blood-thirsty rebels, 
many of whom are now, thank God, killed and 
dispersed. We are in a pretty mess; can get 
wine to eat, and no wine to drink except whisky. 
When we sit down to dinner, we are obliged to 
keep both hands armed. Whilst I write this 
letter, I have my sword in one hand and my pistol 
in the other. I concluded from the beginning that 
this would be the end ; and I am right, for it is not 
half over yet. At present, there are such goings- 
on that everything is at a stand-still, I should 
have answered your letter a —— ago; but I 
only received it this morning—indeed, hardly a 


in the United Kingdom. Most of us know how 
+ of Dryden’s plays was condemned by the 
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mail arrives safe without beingrobbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the mail-coach from Dublin 
was robbed near this town ; the bags had been very 
judiciously left behind, for fear of accidents, and 
by great good-luck, there was nobody in the coach 
except two outside passengers, who had nothing 
for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, an alarm 
was given that a gang of rebels in full retreat from 
Drogheda were advancing under the French stan- 
dard ; but they had no colours nor any drums 
except bagpipes. Immediately every man in the 
place, including women and children, ran out to 
meet them. We soon found our force a great deal 
too little, and were far too near to think of 
retreating. Death was in every face; and to 
it we went. By the time half our party were 
killed, we began to be all alive. Fortunately, 
the rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes ; and we had plenty of muskets and ammuni- 
tion. We put them all to the sword; not a soul of 
them escaped, except some that were drowned in 
an adjoining bog. In fact, in a short time nothing 
was heard but silence. Their uniforms were all 
different—chiefly green. After the action was 
over, we went to rummage their camp. All we 
found was a few pikes without heads, a parcel of 
empty bottles filled with water, and a bundle of 
blank French commissions filled up with Irish 
names. Troops are now stationed round, which 
exactly squares with my ideas of security.—Adieu ; 
I have only time to add that I am yours in 
haste. B. R. 
P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried; therefore I beg you write 
and let me know. 


No one has ever been found exactly to fill 
Sir Boyle Roche’s place as blunderer-extraordi- 
nary; but the most amusing instances of bulls 
do constantly crop up on Irish ground, and 
shew that their legitimate resting-place is the 
Green Isle. Take, for example, the following 
genuine notice on an Irish church-door: ‘ This is 
to give notice that no person is to be buried in this 
churchyard but those living in the parish, Those 
who wish to be buried are desired to apply to me, 
Ephraim Grub, parish clerk.’ 

Here is another kindred specimen : ‘ Noticr.— 
The churchwardens will hold their quarterly 
meetings once in six weeks, instead of half- 
yearly, as formerly.’ 

In the April of 1806, the following bill was stuck 
up: ‘This house to be let for ever, or longer if 
required.’ Such a house would quite match the 
gown mentioned by Miss Edgeworth, ‘ which 
would wear for ever, and might be converted into 
a petticoat afterwards.’ Another peculiar garment is 
described in one of Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as 
being composed of ‘an apparent tissue of woven air,’ 

It is strange, when we come to think of it, how 
many errors which partake of the nature of bulls 
have become mingled with our daily speech. We 
speak of ‘lighting the fire,’ when it is not the fire, 
but the coals and kindling which compose the 
materials for it that we light, We speak of boil- 
ing the kettle, when it is not the kettle which we 
boil, but the water that is in the kettle. If every 
word were strictly analysed, we should often find 
that even the wisest of us are not entirely free from 
that species of blunder which is conveniently 
known by the name of an Irish bull. 


A CURIOUS RELIC, 


A curious relic of one of the expeditions which 
sailed to the West Indies under the command of 
Columbus has, it is stated by a Martinique journal, 
recently been discovered. On the 4th of August 
1498, a small squadron of three vessels under 
the orders of Christopher Columbus was anchored 
off the south-western extremity of the island of 
Trinidad. Late at night, Columbus, it is related 
by Washington Irving, suddenly saw a wall of 
water approaching towards the fleet from the 
south. His own vessel was lifted up so high by 
the oncoming wave that he feared it would be 
either submerged or dashed on shore ; while the 
cable of one of the other ships parted under the 
strain to which it was subjected. The crews of 
the vessels gave themselves up for lost; but 
after a time the wave—which it is surmised must 
have been caused by an exceptionally large body 
of water coming suddenly down one of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Paria—ebbed back again, 
This sudden rise of the waters of the gulf is men- 
tioned by Columbus’s son Ferdinand, who adds 
that the fleet suffered no damage save the loss of 
one anchor. It is this anchor which has now been 
found ; and strangely enough, it was dug up from 
a depth of six feet below the surface of the ground, 
at a spot three hundred and seventy-two feet from 
the nearest point of the coast-line. The land, it is 
well known, is gaining upon the sea along the 
shores of Venezuela, so that where once ships rode 
at anchor, gardens are now planted. The anchor 
itself is of simple form and comparatively rude 
manufacture, the stock being eight feet long, and 
round, with a ring at one end one foot in diameter 
to which to make fast the cable, and with flukes 
five feet long, the whole weighing eleven hundred 


pounds.—Newspaper paragraph. 


FLOWER AND FRUIT. 


‘On foreign flower of love, who set 
Within my plot thy seed, 

That I with bitter tears must wet, 
Through painful days must heed ? 


What benediction thrice bestowed, 
What secret care and toil 

Hath made my field so waste, that shewed 
For thee a fitting soil ? 


Why dost, with subtle choice and care, 
Thy growing fibres feed 

With odours of the earth and air, 
With juice of withered weed ? 


The thorns that hedged my garden sown, 
Thy growth hath pushed aside, 

And all the land once called my own 
Lies open, fenceless, wide. 


O Love, strike deep thy living root ! 
Tf all for thee I give, 

Thou givest all, if of thy fruit 
I take, and taste, and live. 
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